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entire style may most fitly be expressed by 
the term Roman Renaissance. 
It is this style in its purity andfullestform, 

represented by such buildings as the Oasa 

Grimaui at Venice (built by San Micheli), 
the Town Hall at Vicenza (by Palladio), St. 
Peter's, at Rome (by Michael Angelo), St. 
Paul's and Whitehall, in London (by Wren 
and Inigo Jones), which is the true antag- 
onist of the Gothic school. The interme- 
diate or corrupt conditions of it, though 
multiplied over Europe, are no longer ad- 
mired by architects, or made the subjects 
of their study ; but the finished work of 
the central school is still, in most cases, the 
model set before the student of the nine- 
teenth century, as opposed to those Gothic, 
Romanesque, or Byzantine forms, which 
have so long been considered barbarous, 
and are so still by most of the leading men 
of the day. That they are, on the con- 
trary, most noble and beautiful, and that 
the antagonistic Renaissance is, in the main, 
unworthy and unadrairable, whatever per- 
fection of a certain kind it may possess, it 
was my principal purpose to show when I 
first undertook the labor of this work. 

(To 06 continued.) 



COEREGGIO: 

A Tragedy oy 

ADAM OEHLENSOHLAGBE. 

Translated by Theodore Martin. 

Battista 
(opens the letter and sees the signature.) 
From my son's master ? 
Now shall you see, this sings a different strain. 

Antonio 
[stops him as lie is about to read it.) 
Is this the first you have received from him ? 

Battista. 
Ay, but it will not be the last, I warrant. 

Antonio. 
He is reputed for a man of sense, 
An honest man, and a good artist, too. 
I'll wager now, that Lucas says, with me, 
Your son, Francesco, ne'er will make a painter. 

Battista. 
How? 

Antonio. 
Do you take the bet — the stake a dinner ? 

Battista. 
And what am I to have, if you shall lose ? 

Antonio. 
My picture there ! 

Battista. 
The last that you have done ? 

Antonio. 
My picture to a dinner, Lucas says, 
Francesco ne'er will be a painter ! 

Battista. 

Well, 
You are a headstrong, self-conceited fellow ! 
Blame no one but yourself, then, if.you lose. 

Antonio. 

(offering him his hand.) 
Fear not. Is it a bet ? 

Battista 

I am content. 
There is no need that we shake hands upon it. 
'Tis only friends do that. 



Antonio. 

I.' am your foe, 
As little, as Francesco is a painter. 

Battista. 
That's to be seen. 

Antonio. 

Now read I 
Battista (reads.) 

" Take back your son ! 
He ne'er was meant by Nature for an artist, 
And you but waste your money in the hope." 

(making an effort to restrain his wrath.) 

Antonio. 
Said I not well ? I knew it must be so. 
Look you, the bungler has some grains of sense. 
Nay, nay, why chafe? You have no cause for 

wrath. 
Bather rejoice, you've fallen into the hands 
Of one who neither robs you of your gold, 
Nor cheats your son of his more precious years. 
Send for Francesco home, let him assist you, 
In keeping bouse here, — that is better far, 
And much more rational in every way. 
Nay, be not angry ! but submit in peace. 
Adieu ! you'll mind the wager; 'tis our need 
Constrains me to remind you, not my will. 

[Exit. 

Battista. 
' Take back your son ; he ne'er was meant' — 

Confound it ! 
To have the saucy knave go crowing off, 
Whilst I, poor devil, stand dumbfounded here ! 
Oh, that I knew some way to shame him ! — ay ! 
To pull his pride down ! There, there stands 

my house, 
And there his cottage ; not' a stranger comes 
Within my doors, but visits the dull rogue, 
To look, forsooth, at these vile daubs of his. 
They speak much more of him, in other towns, 
Than of 

(enter Ottavio from the hotel.) 
Here comes my Lord Ottavio ! 
I must be calm I He loves not solemn looks. 

Ottavio.J 
Hilloah, Battista ! How ? You seem put out ! 
What have you there ? A billet-doux ? So ho! 
Is it your sweetheart has' discarded you? 

Battista. 
Not me, sir, but my son she has. 
Ottavio. 

Your son ! How so ? 

Battista. 
The Muse, or whatsoe'er the jade is call'd ! 
His master writes from Rome, to say I ought 
to take him home, for he will never make^ 
A painter. 

Ottavio. 
So ! I'm very glad to hear it; 
Now he can be my keeper of accounts, 
My steward. 

Battista. 
Oh, your Excellency ! Thanks ! 

Ottavio. 
I've long desired to make you this proposal ; 
You are too far away from me ; I need 
To have some person always near at hand. 
I've miss'd you ever since you took this place. 
'Tis not sufficient for my purpose, that 
You come to me at Parma once a week. 

Battista. 
Indeed your Excellency's kindness moves 
My father's heart — I may say, unto tears. 

Ottavio. 
How came you by a notion so absurd, 
As e'er to make a painter of the boy ? 



Battista. 
Because 'tis grown the fashion everywhere; 
And artists'now are held in such repute, 
That even the nieces of the cardinals 
Scarce serve them for their wives.* 

Ottavio. 

Perhaps Antonio 
Has put you on the thought by his example? 

Battista. 
Oh, he's a miserable devil ; ne'er 
Set he his cap at dames of quality. "''-'. 

He was contented with much smaller game : 
He took a potter's daughter for his wife. 

Ottavio. 
Battista, much I envy him his choice ! 
For she, compared with dames of quality,' 
Is as the rosebud to the painted vase. 

Battista. 
You think so ? 

Ottavio. ; 

Know you what has kept me here • 
So long? 

Battista. '■'.-'. if 

Why, Hm ! Your Eceellenza loves-r- 
Ottavio. 
You know? . • 

Battista. 
The charming landscape, and. my house 
Serves as a summer villa, so. to speak. 
I'm sadly grieved your Eceellenza can't 
Stay longer with us at the present time. 

Ottavio. 

And I am grieved more sadly! Have they put 
The saddle on my horse ? '.-.>. 

Battista. 

They have, my lord ! 

Ottavio. 

You follow me to town ? ':''*'■ 



This afternoon. 



Battista. 

Yes, Eceellenza! 



Ottavio. 
.'Tis well ! But, to return 
To this same painter. Dp you know, my friend, 
That this poor painter doth a treasure own, 
Which much I envy him ? 

Battista. - 

What! he, my lord? 
A treasure ? He has nothing, — not a farthing. 

Ottavio. 
Yet many a ducat would I gladly give, 
To be the lord of that same treasure, friend. 

Battista. 
Your Eceellenza fills me with surprise ! 
Ottavio. 

He has a rare Madonna, I were fain 

To buy of him. ' 

Battista. 
Oh, his new picture 1 Well, 
Its utmost value can't be very great. ,..,_. 
Permit me, Eceellenza, to remark, 
'Tis no ideal of God's mother ; no, 
! Tis only his own wife, and nothing more. 

Ottavio. 
What would you say, if this original 
Were, in my eyes, the loveliest of Madonnas ? 



* Here and in a subsequent passage in the drama, the; 
poet alludes to the betrothal of Kaphael to Marlii- Rib- ; '. 
bienna, the niece of Bernardo. Divi^o, ^P 1 ^}* 1 of Wi \ 

biena, ' .... ' '. li.'J":^- 
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Battista. 
Ah, now, my lord, a light breaks in on me: 
The painter's wife has in your grace's eyes 
Found grace. 

Ottavio. 
No more; your prate is from the mark! 
In all man's intercourse 'with woman, grace 
Flows ever from the woman, be she fair. 
Beauty's her patent of nobility." ' "'' " '■ 

Battista.' 
Your grace thinks like a cavalier; arid does''. '. '. 
High honour to your rank and 'ancestry. ' ", 

Ottavio. -.'. .. :, ;. ..- : ;- 
Yet were I loth to do the husband wrong. 
You know him ; say, is he trie sort of man, 
Who would- — — I '..' "... ■,.'•.*. 

..''.: Battista. 

Lord, lord ! He's a good easy soul, 
That goes through life as if it were a dream. 
'Tis my belief he took himself a wife, 
Simply that he might have a; model cheap. 
She is the sweetest creature in the world; 
Your lordship call'd her well Madonna. , Yet 
Her husband does not treat her as he should ; 
He lets her want for all those small nick-nacks 
A wife so young and handsome must desire; 
Nay more, he scarce can find her bread to eat. 
Sweetly she bears her lot, and patiently : 
Indeed your grace would do a Christian act, 
To show some kindness to the dear good soul. 

Ottavio 
(turns and observes Antonio,' who has again 

come' out, and is painting). 
Again at work on that delicious picture ! 
He has another, liker to her still, 
Which is completely finished ; that I'll buy. 
To Parma he shall come: with wife and child, 
And paint the ceiling of my great saloon. 

(approaches Antonio, and salutes him.) 

Battista (aside). 
Oh rare, oh rare! my vengeance comes un- 
sought! 

Ottavio. 
This picture, too, will soon be finished ; eh, 
Master Antonio ? ' 

Antonio. • 
Yes, myigracious lord ! 
I hope that I shall finish it to-day. ■•;■■■ 

Ottavio. ' 
You had another, similar to this 
In all respects. . ......... 

' .-.■'■ Antonio. 

Not quite the same, my lord; 
I've chosen here a different, attitude. 

. . iOiTAvib. 
Ah! may I see it, master? 

Antonio. .. 
.... iCertaihly. 
(he fetches another picture.) 

. .. OttaVio. 
Is this commissioned'? 

Antonio: • 

No, my lord, it Btill 
Awaits a purchaser. . 

, Ottavio. 

.So fair, a creature, 
As your most exquisite Madonna there, 
Will not have long to wait 'forgone, methinks. 
Admirers will 'be found at every 'turn. 

Antonio. '" ' 
Admirers are abundant, but, my lord, 
Mere admiration will not do for me. ; 

Some rare coincidence of things must chance, 



Ere he who most admires shall purchase too. 
If admiration, good my lord, were all, 
I need not with my picture travel far. 
I know a man who dotes on it — a man, 
To whorjj I'd "be most glad to yield it up, 
So he could only pay for it. 

Ottavio. 

And he? 
Antonio. • • 
Is here — myself, my lord. - " 

! OtTaVJo.' . 

■ . . ' Yourself? Even so. 

I /comprehend ;' well may ydu love the picture, 
'Tis 'very'hicely touch'd, and does you honour. 

Antonio. 
Ah,;'.tis not.for the honour '.that. I love it : 
An artist needs must love hishandiwork. 
This i%. not : yanity,;. he lbyj3s.it,: as ■ 
The outgrowth, the expression of his soul. 

Ottavio. 
And yet,.methinks, Master Antonio may 
Find solace for the loss. I have been told, 
This sweet Madonna does not emanate 
Wholly and solely from the. artist's brain ; 
But that. in this our outward worldjives one, 
Who has contributed no scanty share. 
You still retain the graceful prototype; 
The perfect statue stands within your home, 
And what you sell is but a plaster cast. 

Antonio. 
A cast this picture can no ways be called ; 
Arid yet 'tis more a portrait than perhaps 
It ought io' be', arid therefore'have I made 
A second here, of more ideal turn. 

Ottavio (aside). 
Commend me to the portrait, though, my 

friend ! 

(Aloud) Antonio, will you sell this charming 

picture 2 

Antonio (springs up) . 
My gracious lord, I will — most readily. 

Ottavio. 
In Parma I have built a large saloon, 
To hang the pictures which I value most. 
There is no artist of repute, of whom 
Ihave not some choice specimen, and you 
Must also hang there. 

Antonio. 

My good lord, this honour 
Surpasses my deserts. Have you indeed 
Pictures by all the masters there ? 



Ottavio. 



Antonio. 



I have. 



Except some few church pictures, I have seen 
Nothing of the great masters! " 

Ottavio. 

How did you 
Become a. painter, then? . :. 

Antonio. 

God only knows. 
It grew up bit by. bit, I know not how. 
I've studied nature constantly, 'tis true. 

Ottavio. 
Well, then, I wish to buy this work of yours. 
To Parma bring it, and with all despatch, 
And you shall then see all my treasures there. 
I'll give you eighty scudi for the picture, 
Paid down at once. 

Antonio (surprised). 

Oh, that's too much, my lord ! 
My picture is not worth so large a price. 



Ottavio. . - - • ' 

A nobleman should prize all noble things ; •' ; 
He chaffers not with artists, he rewards them — 
And as their patron aids. 

Antonio. 

My gracious lord ! 

Ottavio. 
In Parma you shall paint my portrait too. 
But prithee, master, will you kindly, ask 
Your. sweet young wife to step one •moment' 
. forth, ...'.: 

Till I assure me, if her portrait's like. 

Antonio. 
She is a. little shy,'my gracious lord, , 

Before strange people, and especially 
Men of such rank as you— 

Ottavio. 
Nay, that's mere fancy ! 
Pray call her forth ! 

Antonio. 
I will, if you desire it. 
Yet, as I said, I have not sought to catch 
A likeness in the way that you suppose ; 
For portrait painting, in its proper sense, 
I do not understand.' ■ (Calls)' Matia. ! Wife ! — 
'Tis only — well, well, you "will see ! — Maria ! 

Makia (enters). 
What do you want, dear husband ? 

(observes Ottavio, and curtseys to him.) 
Antonio (aside to her). 

This gentleman 
Has bought my picture, gives me eighty scudi. 
He is a nobleman ; he prizes art, 
And wants to see, if the Maria there. 

(pointing to the picture) 
Resembles, sweetest, the Maria here. 

Ottavio. 
Your name, fair lady, is Maria too ? 

Maria. 
Yes, at your service. • 

Ottavio 
(loofo cursorily at the picture, and closely at 
Maria). 

What delight I find 
In tracing all-the points wherein the two 
Madonnas are alike, and^where unlike. 
Sir, 'tis most certain, you have shown much 

skill ; 
And to the natural bloom, the unmatch'd 

beauty, 
Which are your bride's adornments, lent an air 
Of holiness, of heavenward aspiration, 
Which clothe her with a beauty nigh divine. 
One thing alone, I know, clothes her more fairly ; 
The innocence, the sweet simplicity, 
Which Nature's self has furnished her withal. 
Who sees your picture only will be loud 
In praise of the Madonna ; he will say, 
In Nature there is nought more beautiful ! 
But side by side who sees your wife and it, 
In rapture must exclaim, This only God, 
God only, and no painter, can-create ! 
I, who delight in art andnature both, 
Must equally admire your skilful hand, 
And the sweet grace and beauty of your wife. 

Antonio. 
You are too gracious, good my lord. 

Ottavio. 

And now 
Time presses, and I must away to horse. 
Though I would gladly linger in the chains 
Of beauty, nature, art. But you will come, 
And stay with me in Parma ? My palazzo 
Is large ; and there we shall find room for you, 
And for your wife and child. You have already 
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' Painted in Parma some most charming frescoes, 
In San Giuseppe's church, and San Giovanni's ; 
And you shall paint the roof of my saloon. 
Farewell, my friend! Farewell, sweet mis- 
tress ! We 
Shall meet ere long, and then it shall go hard 
But we are happy as our hearts can wish. 

[Exit. 

Battista. 
Well now, Antonio, well ! And will you say, 
I brought you evil tidings ? . 

Antonio. 

Come ! your hand ! 
Tou are an honest fellow ! 

Battista (smiling malignantly). 
Ah, no doubt ! 
But I must go to get your dinner ready. 

[Exit. 

Antonio. 

By heavens, 'tis true ; 'tis true ! Whene'er our 

need 
Is sorest, help is ever near at hand.. 
Come, wife, Maria, come, rejoice with me ! 

(embraces her ) 
Is it not true, what I so oft maintain. 
The world has some good people in it still ? 

A man has but to toil, — achieve some work 

And straight he finds a patron, help, and friends! 
Thou lookest sad ! Nay, love, rejoice with me ! 
I cannot guide the pencil now; no, no ! 
My hand is full of tremor, like my heart, 
For very gladness. (Enter Giovanni.) Come, 

thou darling boy, 
Come with thy father ! We shall dine anon ; 
Till then, my boy, we'll' have a romp together. 
(Takes tlie boy in his arms and goes into 
the wood with him) 

Maria. 
Rejoice ? God, my heart forbodes some ill. 
This lord, he shows too clearly by his look, 
His touch— Oh, holy Virgin ! My Antonio, 
Dost thou rejoice ? Thy pure, unspoiled soul 
Hath no suspicion of his vile intent. 
Yet the betrayer shall be brought to shame. 
But thou, thy hope, thy joy ! alas for them! 
No longer is our heaven serene and blue, 
A hot sirocco fans us with its breath; 
The hurricane ascends on murky clouds, 
And lowers above our little cottage home 
Alas, a doom is on our lowly lot! 
The livid lightning, revelling in ruin. 
Is charged with fate! and we — who, who shall 
save us ? 

END OF ACT FIRST. 

(To be continued.) 



ON THE CULTIVATION AND PATRONAGE 
OF AST. , 

LETTER SECOND. 

[From Blackwood's Magazine, 1821.] - 

Sir, — At the close of my former letter, I pro- 
mised to inform you what steps I pursued in 
consequence of my interview with the venerable 
person whom I lately consulted, respecting my 
son's desire to embrace the profession of an ar- 
tist. The apparent inconsistency— not to say 
absurdity, of that gentleman's final instruc- 
tions, must, I am persuaded, have reminded you 
of the well-known receipt for dressing a cucum- 
ber in perfection ; the most remark'ableparticu- 
lars in that process being very similar, which 
was, that after carefully combining a given 
quantity of the sliced fruit, with due portions 
of oil and vinegar, salt, pepper, mustard, and 
other ingredients, the whole composition, so 
prepared for the table, should be thrown out of 
the window into the street. Indeed his royal 
receipt, for preparing and dishing up an artist, 



brought this cucumber- prescription so strongly 
to my mind, that I was restrained from smiling 
in the face of my obliging counsellor, only, by 
the earnest and grave manner in which his re- 
commendation was conveyed. . 

That genius is more or less intimately, allied 
to madness, has been long imagined ; : and al- 
though that notion may be/wholly groundless, 
I confess the directions I.had just received for 
the cultivation ,of taleiits, intended- for the 
highest exertions of; art, with their ultimate 
application, seemed to countenance the general 
opinion ; and fearing that the respectable artist 
whom I had. been consulting, was actually suf- 
fering under that calamity, I thought it advis- 
able to try my fortune again, by applying to 
some other professional man, who, though not 
quite so great a genius, might have his intellects 
under better regulation. 

I accordingly waited upon a gentleman, whom 
fame reported to be the person exactly suited to 
my purpose. To him, therefore, I opened my 
case, produced many specimens of my son's 
abilities, as I had done before, and mentioned 
his passion for the Arts, and anxious desire to 
excel in that department which was accounted 
the most honorable : on all which his observa- 
tions were in the highest degree satisfactory. 
Perhaps I was blamable, but I thought it only 
fair to repeat the conversation I had just before 
held with auother artist, and expressed my sur- 
prise at the singular conclusion of his instruc- 
tions, in a way that intimated my suspicions as 
to the deranged state of his mental faculty. 

My new friend, however, seemed entirely to 
approve the advice I bad received, with the ex- 
ception of the turn which had been given to its 
conclusion; "to account for' which, ".he said, 
"it was not necessary to suppose the artist 
mad; he had only taken that mode of discour- 
aging your son's inclination to adopt a profes- 
sion which he believed to have neither public 
nor private patronage in that species of art 
which the young gentleman seemed to: prefer. 
" That opinion," continued he, "was no proof of 
insanity; it simply proved an erroneous mode 
of thinking. If the misconception of a ; fact, 
or a false inference from it, be, thought 3/ symp- 
tom of derangement, nine. tenths': of the' world 
would be in danger of a strait-waistcoats . 

f ' When the gentleman consulted by you first 
presented himself Uo the; public, it' is well're- 
merhbered thatifewiihen couli produce stronger 
claims jipon its favor.and. protection.: Though 
his hopes were high,-he.was riot.presumptuous ; 
conscious of talents which all acknowledged, he 
expected only that nourishing kindness which 
he conceived the country owed to its ingenious 
youth; and which alone was wanting to enable 
him.to return the favor with immeasurable in- 
terest. Like many others, he had deceived 
himself with accounts of ancient patronage, and 
fondly anticipated no less from what was proud- 
ly called an enlightened and - opulent nation ; 
therefore, when the first tinkling of his bell 
failed to collect around him the legitimate pa- 
trons of art — the rich and great, his surprise 
and disappointment were exactly what might 
have been expected from his ignorance of the 
real state of national feeling towards the ob- 
ject in which he was so deeply interested. Dis- 
heartened by that neglect which he regarded as 
a proof either of public ingratitude, or a general 
insensibility to the higher works of genius, after 
struggling for a time without vigor, and conse- 
quently without effect, he gradually retired from 
the public eye, as if preferring that his excellent 
talents should wither and die, rather than bloom 
by any other means of culture than those which 
his own particular conceptions of the art re- 
quired. 

"But, Sir, though neither the great nor 
wealthy are here the liberal patrons to whom 
the arts must look for effective and permanent 
support, we are not therefore without patronage. 
Though in other countries, and other times, the 



chiefs of the state were, by rank and inheri-. 
tance, the protectors. of genius, lure that duty 
is, confined to no. particular class of society; 
here every citizen, without distinction, male and 
female, young and old, is such a protector ; and 
if, comparatively, but few of : the .number have 
their thousands to lavish on : deserving merit,: 
they each have their mile ; and when great acts: 
'are proposed, what good, and indeed what evil, < 
may not be wrought by numbers'? If the man- 
of.genius may not here be honored and enriched 
by the few, it must be owing to his own per- 
verse and impracticable spirit, if he receive not 
those just rewards from the combined liberality 
of the many. And who shall say that the latter 
is a less honorable source of patronage than the 
former ? When the arch-patron — our country — 
is deceived in its legitimate agents, their duty 
reverts to the principal, to be performed not by 
delegation, but individually. Let your son, 
therefore, my dear Sir, proceed immediately, and 
without fear, to the cultivation of his fine 
talents, agreeably to the judicious advice you 
have already received ; let him have all that 
his own country can supply, and then let him 
enter the great schools of the Continent, and ' 
become, as it were, the pupil of the most illus- 
trious masters of ancient times; nor fear that, 
on his return, rich in the stores of Art, and ■ 
anxious for distinction, he shall be compelled 
to relinquish both the art and his country, to- 
dig-Va.e earth for a scurvy subsistence in the 
wilds of Africa." . 

I could not help taking the advantage of a 
pause here, to express the pleasure which my 
friendly counsellor gave me, and, the delightful 
hope his interesting communication inspired ; ' 
but as he had not clearly explained himself 
concerning. the nature of the patronage my son ' 
was hereafter to expect, I requested he would' 
have the goodness to describe how, on the com- : 
pletion of his studies,' -he should ^proceed, so as 
to secure to himself those' honors and rich re- 
wards which an approving and grateful country 
would doubtless be eager in some way to bestow. ; 
" That is the very point, Sir," be replied, " on • 
which I- am. proceeding- to instruct -you. ' I must " 
confess, notwithstanding; my-eulogiums on the • 
actual state of Art,' it were much to be desired 
that.the extraordinary merit of your son should, 
by its own intrinsic excellence, command that 7 
deep' respect and universal attention which it ' 
will certainly deserve, without other efforts on 
his part than merely presenting his works to the 
judicious few, whose circulated reports might 
give the tone to public opinion ; but when it is 
found that his high sanction, however estimable, 
operating only on a confined circle, and there- 
fore leading to no productive glory, is in this 
case nugatory, means more energetic must be 
employed to move the general body, and turn 
the current of popular curiosity into the desired 
channel. If that passion for Art which would . 
of itself produce an efficient patronage be want- ■: 
ing, it is not the part of wisdom to repine, but ■ 
to supply the deficiency by such expedients as 
our knowledge of the world may suggest. That 
important duty being, as I have just informed 
you, not confined to a class, but shared by the 
whole community, it is to the people in the 
aggregate that the man of genius, who expects , 
either fame or emolument from his labors, must : 
address himself; and the mode by which: that . 
appealis made, will readily be conceived by you, - 
Sir, when I remind you of the practice. of some • 
artists of an inferior order, to whom you prob- ? 
ably have ofton been a useful, though an un- ; 
conscious benefactor. . ... ; 

"An ingenious man, for instance, in quest of 
matter for his pencil, visits Constantinople, . 
Venice, or any other renowned city ; and wish- '■ 
ing to produce an extended representation of it, ; 
he does not. however excellent his talents, wait . 
until some grandee, or wealthy citizen, shall . ( 
give him a commission for that purpose; no, 
he immediately paints his' picture of an ample 



